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/ MAJOR CAUSES. -OF -ORGANIZATIONAL CONFLICT 

DIAGNOSIS FOR ACTION 



The success or failure of any organization is * 
dependent upon the use of its indigenous, collective 
energies. Whetj'^ procedures are clear/ the ''esprit de 
corps'* is high/ and the energy resources of the organi- 
zation primary and dynamically directed towards 
.a<^ieveroent of Che organization's task goalS/ then' 
the enterprise is said to be productive* The. number ^ 
and depth of the 'umnanaged internal'-arid extern&l conflicts 
draining its energy resources can generally determine ^ 
an organization's place on the scale between success and 
■farlure";^ — ' * " : 



The primary goal of an organization's management team/ \^ 
therefore^ is to divert resource energy from conflict 
dissipation ±o task-goal implementation. In-order to * 
do thiS/ ways and means must be found and applied to 
turn conflict energy into pr'odjjctivity/ or at least/ * 
to eliminate the conflict energy draihj other wordS/,, 



2. 



to use conflict-directed orgemization energy 
. positively. 

This is not a simple maneuver. Organizational 
* conflict, occurs at the same organizational- level of 
individuals and groups generally responsible for diag- 
hosing the- prbblems and effecting the cure. _ **Doctor/ . *^ 
cure thyself . . . ** but in order to do so it is in^ortant 
that **to thine own self be true in terms of the c - 

organization's good, even if it m^ans sacrificing your 

' MM 

own ambitions/ needs and satisfactions. 

In an ideolpgically-oriented organization created 
^-'-to handle a war, social unrest or psychic disorder, for 

. example, ^the sacrifice of ''^elf*' for the ^good of the 

- 

organization'* carries its own revardsf. in a career- 

< > ' M 

" oriented organization, however/ ^self^ must be preserved 
at all costs, or there. will be no car and no rewards. ' 
This is the primary and motivating distinction between 
career'-priented organizational conflict and. conflict' 
o generated within an Ideoiogically-oriented organization. 

— While th er€"^y^y€afa~fgf^^ theor y about contlict 

and conf lict management ^and while yalid concepts and 
models at any level of analysis should hol<i true for 
other levels as well/ there are, nevertheless, some ^igue 
features of career-^oriented organizational conflict which, 
when highlighted, may be. useful to students of complex 
' orgahizatibns. - ' - r 
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<The emphasis in this article is not on the uniqueness 

' ' . , ' ■ ' 

between the two. types, of organizations and thexr conflicts, 
but rather on the major areas of dispute that occur, 
especially within career-oriented- organizations* *^ 

The term **confiict* (or ^^spute**) is used in a 
variety of ways including tension, opposition, competition-, 
fighting, incompatible interestp^ violence and prpblem-r 
solving* Kenneth W* Thomas and other writers on the subject 
have pointed out that th^ term ''conflict" has no clear 
referrent*^' In this paper, th^ concept is operationally 
defined to mean: energy expended in the enterprise in 
reaction to a felt tension* The causes of that tension,* 
their intensity- effect and the possibili^ties of. coping- with 
conflict are treated below* 

FIELDS OF INTEREST AND 
-■ ■ SCHOOLS OF. THOUGHT 

The management of organizational conflict^ 

as a special subfield of conflict 

resolution, has come to be much studied and discussed, 

generally, and experimentally implemented in some insti- 

tutions only 'within the past five years* However, several 

schools of thought on. the subject did iDegin to evolve 

seriously around 1960; the genesis going back to 1950^ 

(as cited in Table 1) when major journal articles on- the 

subject first afJpeared* The Table I articles are listed 

■ ■ ■ 
by the professions (fields) they s^rve. it is interesting 



to* note that more has been written to business apd 
academic audiences than to practitioners in either ' 
education or public adraiftistr^tioii: ' In fact, the 
Harvard Jus iness Review has. run many more articles 
for practitioners than the other comparable journals, 
and the Adninistrative Science Quarterly has prihi^ed 
far more articles on this subject for academicians. 
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TABLE I 

Journal Articles on Organizatic^^l Conlflict 
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■ /\ 

HBR*.- . 


Bu; 


IINESS 

a* 


CMR* 


TCR* 


EDUa 
AN* 


^TION 
EA§S* 


EAO* . 


PUBLIC 
AIWINIS- 
TRATION 
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I 

4 * 

. ASQ* 


ACADEMIC 
JABS* 


. jCR* . 
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1951-73 


19( 


>5-73 ; 


1958-73 


,1965-73 


1952-73 

t 


1951-73 

* ■ 


1965-73 


1950- 73 


1956-73 


1965-73 


1957-73 


Directly-Related 
Articles^ - 


19 ■ 




5 ■ 




■ 0 


. 8 
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/ J. 


* 

3 


' 2 


' 15 


8. 


7 * 


J" . ' . ■ 

T^hgentially- 
Bfelated 

Articles* ; 
• 

1 — 


-■"jr.' 
.\1'5 




1 , 


16 ■ 


2 


7 


*• * 

1 


■2 


7 

* 


*• 12 
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* 
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SEE APPENDICES I AND 11 



"Dire^ctly-related** articles are those that concen- 
trate on ccHiflict within organizational boundaries and 
are illustrative of knowledge, skills and strategies 
(situatidnsj for actually managing disputes, ''Tangen- * 
tially-related** article^s, on the other hand., jnay relate 
information that has implications for<^ either what we 
know about varieties of organizational conflicts or how 
to resolve them* This latter category x3oes not directly 
address the' subject but adds to our understanding* 

Table II illustrates the point that the real 
^concentration in* this field is a post-1960 endeavor* 
Only nine directly^-related articles were printed in th'e 
1950's, while sixty^seven articles have appeared since 
that 'time* * ^Also, some thirty-nine articles were .printed 

■ , 4 - 

since 1968 (during the last five years), whereas only 
twenty-seven were in circulation between 1,960-1968* The 
appendix lists all of tHe articles considered by the 
author to be tangentially and directly related; 
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The literature mostly describes opinions al>o1it the 
genesis of brganitatipnal conflict* Since 1965, however^ 
there'^has been an en^hasis on effective action to Jtianage 
It* The iiost prevalent^ approach is the collaborative one 
ascribed to by orgemi^ation development ^(OD) pi;opOi(ents< 
They point out that:, cooflict Is oelthcr good- oor bad but a * 
normal consequanc a of organlxatlonal ilfa; that It occur* 1^ not 
so iqk>rtaht ea -haw It la sanagad* / Tba wfcthod that leads to 
affact^lyiniea^, ia, ooe which: vlcvs- .tbe-jSlaputa ■as^creattye^tehs^^ ^ 
anerinr wbl^ vfaan broiight to tha surface and ptobliptt solved* can 

;l^^-^o IpnoTatloa* better Interpersonal ralacionshlps and' incteased 

jt^^i* — . * _ ' ^ 

. ^ A flkare recent approach, to organizational design ^and 
thjeory-lws-^QCuse 

' ^ ■ V '^-^ . ' ■ 

match .the- internal tasks .'and Structure to the deioandd of 
the external environment* , This., school of thought contends 
th&t : there is no -'"best'*' way to design -the enterprtse^ since 
appropriste^^atructuce^ forexaaq^e* is contingent- upon the tasfc^ 
the anvlronmant and- the neada of individuals add groups working in. ^ 
the system. The theory ahd^empirical research, supporting' 

* . — k^-w — - — - ■ > " ^ . 5 ' 

this points of view has resulted in a body pf li^terature 

■ ' 3^ " " ■ " 

vkhown as ;**Contingency Theory*;" ^ One rule of thumb is 

that: th^ ^prescription f or_tsprovj^ment^vust be appropriate ahd^ 

therefore* elm only, be made- after a careful' diagnosis* ^ 



In a Contingency Approach, effective conflict manage^ 
inent depends on an in-depth assessment of the niajor "causes 
of the dispute. 

Almost any effective action will depend on a valid 
. and useful diagnosis of the problem{s}* ^Whether the 
research supports a more nbnnative (Qollaborative) OD 
view about effective conflict ntanagement or a Contingency 
Theory approach is a much debated question, The£^ follc^fing 
describes theauthbr's synthesis of What the literature 



s'kys are the major reasons for coriflUct^-^ose^^iifhich^have- - 
implications for intervention and management— which iidJLl later be 
trcated with some of his and others* experiences in the 
application of different management procedures* 



MAJOR CAUSES OF CONFLICT 



Accprdihg to the literature, there are innumerable 
origins of organizational -dispute and each produces its 
own variety of effects* In general, there are six major 
sources: (1) the interpersonal disagreements that arise 
when one person is experiencing^ individual stress ; 
(2) the ^problems resulting from gole. conflict , a condition 
that occurs yheh there is a clash over ohe*k role in the 
organizatiofi;* (3) the power struggles that pit persons and 
groups against on^,an9ther to achieve ^thelr own selfish 
objectives; (4) the misunderstandings and disagreements 



from differentiation , i*e*, the clashes that arise because 
people approach connon problems friMn very different 
orientations'; (5j the interdependence requirements for - 
collaboration which, if not extensive and balanced . 
between the parties, cause cosraunication and iriteracti^i 
breakdowns which, ^h^tum, if^ critical, lead to more 
intensive conflicts? and J6) the external pressures . 
from forces outside the enterprise that breed intemal->^ - 

pressures as the, ^system seeks tp adapt but not to .disrupt 

-? ----- _ _ _ ' ' - 

its internal order* " * '\ 

INDIVIDUAL STRESS. 

Oftimes the feelings, anxieties and tensions? elc-r/^ - ^ 

. ■ , * _ - . _ . 

perience<^ by a person are so strong as to influence his 
work relationships with others* ^ The origin of' these 
internal conflicts may or may not b^ directly attributed 
- to the 'organization*^ People bring their whole selves, to 

the workplace and they may be eaqperiencing stress as a - 

'9 - 

result «of their membership in other organizations (e*g*^^ 
voluntary groups, the family) or they may be working" 

thrgugh psychological assues. (e-g*./ depression^ per- ^ 

sbnality change, identity crisis) « There are, however, 
several causes of individual stress that ^re directly ^ 
related to the organization*^ ^ - ' , - 
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Dnfulfilled Expectations 

- J 

There is often an expectation^ gap between %rtiat 
the e^loyee "tinderstands the job or task to be and what 
it actually is. In some organi^atiohS/ recruiters tend^ 
to overeniphasize favorable aspects- of a job- so that 
false expectations are generated. This is especially 
true when the job is professional in nature (e.g.y 
requiring individual expertise that cones from spercial 
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training/ the product of which can only be judged by 

' ^ * / ■ 

others wi^h similar knowledgeT Becafi^^ conditions " — 

and emphasis of the position vary according to the 

organizations' needs and: therefore cannot be^ defined* 

^jj^^lems in his field of expertise that i^ere high priority 

at the^time lof recruitment might be downgraded/ forcing 

'the professional to accept a lesser degree of importance 

in t^e organization./ in direct ratio to the problem-solving. 

emphasis required by the organization* ^ . 

In other instance^/ £he recruit hiiaself is so intent 

^on achieving his own objectives that -he interprets the 
recruiters messages- to suit himself. He ±g later disap- 

- pointed to discover that it. is not possible to Redefine 

. „the ''grey*' areas between his objectives and; those of the 

■ ft 
. .organ iz^t'ira to^ila satisfaction within the already 

established social system* 

* * ■ 

The rate ^f organizational change in our spciety 
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r 

Qfteh inakes it impossible to keep original promises and 
contracts* The needs and objectives of the organization 
may change dramatically with new technology, new comr 
petition and new client p^^i^ntations* Jobs and tasks 
inside the system must vary accordingly to adapt to 

demands coming from the external environment* 

4 S ' * * ' ' 

Research by Schein .and Kotter stresses that a 

worker's satisfaction, and productivity in hiis first year 
is. largely determined by the degree to which his expectations 
and those of the organization match, kotter^s work under- 
scores ^£he importimce (fch: ^ployee TOtivation) of 'matchilig 

expectations even over the possibility of an ui^e^pecteCi 

^ 7 
bonus^ Argyris / and Levinson have also stressed 

the importance of stated and unstated expectations , as a v 

powerful^ determinant of pr^emiz&tional behavior* 

J 

_ . ■ . ■ / 

* 

Values 

It is increasingly commonplace for an en^lpyee's 
personal values to be' in conflict with the norm^, procedures 
and goals of the ehterprjise. En^loyees believe less and ^ 
less that they shpuld subordinate their interest to those 
of the organization-. 

The emergence of the notion that a person has a. 
greater, moral duty to exercise his judgment against the 
organization for the good of society is-growing. For 
example, Ralph Nader encourages government employees to 
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serve as social watchdog's and report to public scrutiny- 
groups, any .iiiformation^ that conflicts with their inter- 
pretation of the public good. The casfes of Daniel EUs- 
Berg releasing the Pentagon Papers for publication and 
Jack Anderson reporting the National Security Council^' s 
discussion of. the India-PakistaJt War "tilt** are illus- 
trations of this new version df morality^ 

Values gr^eatly influence individual behavior, ^ They 
detisrmine what the individual regards as good, right ^and 
important," They govern' his attitudes towards causes a|^ 
issues. They coptrol the way he internalizes, assimilates, 
and transmits information and concepts. l!hey even serve 
as guides for his behavior, f^en a person exp!&riences 
a conflict between his values and those of the organization, 
he undergoes personal stress that may well affect his 

S 

performance and cause difficulties for'^the enterprise. 

Authority Relationships 

An individual's psychological tolera^nce for and 
response to authority fibres are.^critical .impact factors 
on his relationshlp-^tp the organization. Various types , 
of Subordinates may have different regponse^s tb the 
same bosst one may work well with one boss^and clash 
with^another,', a colleague -^might favor the second boss " 
and fight with the first. The' leadership style of the 
boss and the disposition of the subordinate towards 
authority persons in general and towards a leadership 



style in particular, will determine the extent to which 
there exists personal stress in the subordinate that 
could lead to organization conflict* 

Some persons have deep, psychological needs to* 
dominate or control* Such a type can be impulsive and 
actively seek to overthrow the authority person,' This 
is the so-^called !!!trouble-maker« ** His insatiable need 
for power (favtses him to create conflict situations to 
undermine the authority person who dominates him* 

Vlhen h0 organizes others against the boss, the 
friction he creates within the organization reacts 
detrimentally upon th^ system and ultimately against 
him, * 

There is stilt another type of individual whq also 
waots to dominate but he uses a more passive modus 

... _ 

operandi. Suffering from a sense of guiXt about his 
negative feelings towards, his boss, his aggression Is 
usually more, hidden and his tactics are more indirect, 
^and manipulative. He is capable of , spreading malicious 

. - 

gossip and of sabotaging the work to make the authority 
person look h^ad. ' ' ^ 

Then there is the individual who needs to be in control 
of his own destiny so that, any directives by an authorii^y 
figure are negatively yiewed,^^ His greatest goal is either 
to have a well-defined job where he can do the minimum 
and have the rest of the time to himself^ or ±o be in the 
capacity of. a professional with maximum flexibility and 
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dutonomy* He rebels against authority by aX^pijding it, 

trying to become as free as possible from its influence* ' 

He even avoids interaction and participation for^f^at /; 

that he will then be farced to follow the, group's 

decision iilstead of acting independently* Such an employee 
. * . * * ■ J 

^seeks to build barricades 'around himself in order to ^ 
. enjoy maximum autonomy* , _ _ ^ - V , 

* * . . ' 

^ Relative. Deprivation ] - 

People: frequently evaluate, their well-rrbeing in , ^ 

■ ~ ' ■ — * ■" - ' 

relative rather than absolute t^rpis* They compare them- 



* selves with others and their apparent j^starfding" in the^ 
comparison -determines ^their happiness* The fe^Hng of 



/ 



being deprived in relation to others rather than actually 

.10 

beincf deprived is a state known as ^j^elatiye .^deprivation* " 

' ' > i ' ^ ' . 

However r relative deprivatiofa theory^ resume^ that 

there will be close association with a reference gjfoup so 

that the degree of similarity between the individual and 

the other people (of reference) canrb^'^established* The 

individual will then have to choose which srj^te he pref^ers* 

Such cond itions exist in a comple x J^rganlzation* _g^op le 



work qlosely within their own- w.orK group and they comipare 
themselves as to salary^ work conditions, status, authority. 



opportunities, etc*, to others in the groups* ^ (Groups .within 
the system compare themselves^ to other groups^ 
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Persons and/or ^groups in organized- setting do ^ 

experience relative deprivation* As a jresult, ,the 

individtiai nay be openly, hostile to another mdiaber of 

* 

the- group/ ' or the group hostile to another grbu{3i< They 
may feel that the organization, is taking' advantage of _ 
them and that th^ should act against it (e,^g> / sabotage) 
or should do less work« They may simply feel -*hurt bcfcause 
tthey are not -yalued and/ as a consequence/, may withdraw-^ 
performing only the minimum required of them* 



SelfrEsteciro j , ' - 

— ~ t 

Chris' Argyris maintains that three aspects of' 
individual personality relate to oheVs competence and 
effectiveness First/ the person must acSept h^self " 
so. that he values himself ; he is- then open to ted&Ive 
feedback regarding his attitudes/ his vprk and work 
products/ ^d to be minimally defensive* ^, This is because 
he values his whole serif enough to consider criticism 
willingiy^ and accept^ suggestions that can in^rove a part 

of himself that is lacking- (without/ in tum/^ devaluing 

* -.^ ' ' ' - X ■ ' ' 

Ki^s-whole -self')-? — ^Secondr lAe-person-ttu^tr-getr-cohfi^rB»t'ion- 

thai his view of reality. on any 'given "fubject pz?^problem 

compares favorably with the view of Others; this gives 

him more self-confidence in his own perc^^ions. Finally/ 



the person needs -the freedom to be able to express his own 
capabilities and concerns for improving the system so that 
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he feels essential to its effectiveness. t" « 

The feelings of essentiality, cqnfirniatibn and - , , 
• ■ ■ ■ 

self*accep1:ance are preconditions^ to being tet^ in ■ — 

organizations; Thfese are' all part of a person's total 
self^steCTi* ^ 

. On-the othj^r .hand,, individuals, with low self -est eem ^ 
in one or^ifore of the ••self" areas, can generate many 

^ > . ^^^^ . ■ . " 

organizational, confj^icts* Such persons tend to becpme 

' ' ' * ^ ■ ..." 

overly defensive in order to be -able to survive with the , 

low opinions they hold of thaais^lves - As . a result,: they 
depersonalize any feedback airid attribute i% to uncphtrollablje 
events or to other people* They .rationalize away .riegatiye 
Infonoation rather than acting- to iii^rove the Situation* 
They regard such data,a& a cumulative attack on themselves 
rather than accept as useful that feedback which seems ""to ' 
be acc^rate^ , ^ ■ v"' 

Conflicts occur when , the person of 16v self-esteem's 
defensive behavior bldcks ^gnest and me^ingful interaction 
with fellow workers; also when they 'perceive that he is 
fragile, they tend to ignore or, avoid himj when ^uch a- 
person, under stress, withdraws and denies to :the. others 
access to information ne noias (IncXpaxng iris ojpini^TfififX^ ~ 
he holds back as well the benefit o£ his best performance * - 
which, under normal conditions, yould require taking risks, ■ 
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ROLE CONFLICT * 

: ■ * — . ^ ' ■ . " 

Some SBOcial psychologi'sts argue that an organization 

. ^ » 

is substantially a nuiiA)er of "organized acts aniong people* 
People act on niaterials> oh inachines/ and on qie another*-*- 
_Thus/ the organizatioiv ijtf coii^rised of persons interadtitig 
in certain rQlesV and it is^ possible to understand' an: « 
individual*^ behavior in'^^the organization by finding out 
what his roles are in , respect to' others* 

-Roie behaviqr in a complex organization refers to 
'*the recurring actions of an , individiial/ appropriately ■ 
interrelated with the repetitive activities of others so ^ 

"i - , ' 1-9- t 

as to yield a predictiv e outc bme* Members of thes*- 
organization perform^ their interactions with others who ^ 
are often called the, "role-set,** *The role-set is composed' 
of those pei;sons who are interdependent, with a , particular 
person .in ,the organization/ and the activi^ties- tnat define 
his role are maintained through the expectations of members 

of the role-set* Sometimes/ however/ the person does not 

^ ■ * ^ 

choose to conform to these esicpectations' and conflict arises 

The strongest individual :Stress aspects in role 
conflict are the expectations* ga^s that cause personal 
tension* These are often due to the clash between the 
person, and his role*set rather than/ for example/ tiif . 
pe^spn and the whole organization* The other causes of 
individual stress presented above are all intensified as 
an individual interacts witb other nieinbers of his rbre*set* 



However^ there is an' intpoirtant distinction between 
role conflict and individual stress per se, .in the 
former r the emphasis is placed on understanding the^ 
disputes 'thai occur when there isL interactidn between ~ 
the person and his role set. In the latter category, 
there is an effort to try to determine what happened 
within the person that led him first to ej^rience^ cbn*^'. 

flict and later to act it out on the role set.. Role 

* - ' ■■ > 

bonflictf is interpersonal and intragroup in nature; 
individual strgs.^ is intrapersonai but eventually leading 
to the- interpersonal leV'el of analysis. Katz and 

Kahn state about the nat^ure.of role theory^ - 

- * ^ ■ . ■ ■ . ^ 

It is the received role which' ±8 the inoDediate 
source of influence and motivation of his 
behavior (insofar as it is, influenced by ineiribers 
of his role set^. Finally^ the^ocal person 
acts; showing some combination of, compliance - 
and non-cQpipliance with the expectations of his 
role»Mt* ; » . 

There are a number of reasons yfhy individuals may 
-not confonn to. the expectations of members -of their role 
set\ Onei contradictory messages received- from others, 
-such as trying to live up to the expectations of the 
principal of a schopl which may violate , important norms^*^ ' 
of a, teaching*. team. Two: different persons within a 
xole^et may have diverse expectations and the individtial 
may have to* choose one set of expectations^ instead ;of" 
another*- Example: —sometimes a new Jieacher may have to 



choose between what his/her prof e^sox; in college taught 
to strive toward >and **the djLffcrent philosophies and 
methods of the faculty with which she/h^ is how workijig. 

Three: interrole conflicts manifested due ^o the 
multipl.e roles in the organizaticiv'^hich inost persons 
must assume* An individual may b^>'teacher, the head 
of a CMrriculum con&nittee> the meiidt>er bf a plannCing / 
committee, and at the same time a teachers' association 
representative* ' A choice will h^ve to be made by this * 
person between the expectations of the different xoles 
takers with, whom he interacts^ for an expectation of one 
might well be in conflict with the expectations of another* 

Four: role overload, ^ result of expectations of ' 
members of the various role sets which are too demanding* 
It may be iiopossible to satisfy them all* 

Five: personal reluctance on the par^ of the 
individual who ^simply- does not want to comply with the 
expectations of . members of his role*set* The expectations 
be , perceived' by the individual as against his personeil 
va^es, not personally interesting to him, in violation' 
of nn i>rofessional orientation to the work, dr different 
from his own perceptions of i^at is needed* This. P^r^ of 
.role conflict theory i^ >s4iDilar to the individual stress 
category* Once again^ however, the emphasis in this . 
l^st differentiation between an individual's perceptions 
and what is needed elies in the choice he makes edbout how 



to oppose the others in the group, and not on his personal 
tensions which m^y lead sometiines unijitentionally/ to 
interpersonal disputes • . ^ 

'A 

POfaER STRUGGLES. 

Power struggles seem to be ' a natural part of 
org^anizational life, Robett Ardrey claims that man has 
a real need for territory or a ;piece of the action he can 
call his own- ' David McClella has distinguished 
between socialized power/ that iS/ the. desire, to use ' ^ ^ 

r 

influence, to serve and be more socially responsible, and 
personalized power, defined as the need to control and, 
use fiower to advance tohe's*self. The socialized power 

"need is normal "^mohg l^^adets aXid might be beneficial to 

15 ^"d^^ * ' ' 

the -orga^]:i4zation« ^ Of course, per^ojialized power heed 

can also, be destructive, Wich^jel Crozier^ states that 

power plays of one kind or another were at' the^ heart of 

16 ' - 

all the conflicts? he. has studied. And the conclusive, 

■ r 1 

thesis of Anthony Jay's •'Management and Machiavelli" is 
that bureaucratic politics (power playing) are normal and 

natural and should therefore be dealt with dispassionately 

'* *' " ^ . 

1 7 

as a reality of organizat^&Aal life« 

Power struggles Occur when some persons or a group(6) 
try to gain advantage over-^otheys. One common^ reason for 
a power struggle is competition for .'scarce resources {e<g,j 
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statusr information^, work los^d, budget) < The. objective 

-. " * „ - " 

is to set up destructive win- lose situation whereby 
one.^Qf parties will' be destroyed, or at. least 
d<»iinate^ by the victor, 

' i ' ■ " r . 

^ A second cause oC power struggles xn .complex organs- 

- * ' . ^ . ' ^ ^ . " 

zat4.ons ""arises when parties seek to gain influence through 

' the, informal organization. The person drc9roup(s) w}io 

^-have the recognition-based power are the key to this gambit* 

--^at^SL,_Khen_h^ (or they are) perceived by organizational 

-members as having access to the^^bos s7^^or^have4gaihed_by^ 

whatever means deference from, others, received k^ assign- 

m^ts, he (or thfey) are attle because of positjion to deli\^er 

services and favor?, etc*, ahd^a power-wielding positiorf' ^ 

has -been established/ 

A third cause of - power struggle ccuaflict sprihgs 

' ixcfsn th^ Incompatible drives for autonos^ and influence 

By^ diefinitioh, to be influential is to be involved With 

pthers and to be aut6n(»ious is to be neither involved nor 

influenced. To be influential therefore, fulfills* certain^ 

power needs for control over others, while 'to be autonomous' 

allows one to be his own man (ekercisef control over self ) . 

Tigt^e I represents the •power triangle** and helps us - 

better to understand some of these dynamics or the 

organizational power struggle leading to conflict* ^ ^ 



--, AUTHORIOTY, - " , 

Influence and autonomy are mutually incompa'tible 
oy ectives th^ clash at the vertex and are linked 
together by the common 1;)asfe jof formal authority. Persons 
.trying to be autohomous^ attempt to resist the rules, 
'policies ana pressures ot those in authority, and i^ose 

^^who-seek -influence either try to enlist the support of 
authority figures' (to use them) or vie for tHe positions 
themselves so that they can combine informal influence 
with foriiial authority. Conflict arises wheiV/ for example, 
subordinates resist thjS orders of those in authority or 
when the organization cannot. gain full compliance by ■ , 
subordinates for its decisions. 

Conflicts also arise within' a person or. group that 

^ attempts to be both influential and autonomous. A **beBt 
of b6th worlds? approach seldom succeeds and/ in this 
case, it is difficult to straddle the line between getting 
involved and staying, aloof . 

A valid' reason for conflict develops when an emergent 
leader with influence (e'.g^ senior professor) disagrees 
with the authbtity person (e7.g., dep?irtment chaficman) In 
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soirte organizations, the emergent leTader can gain more 
influence by remaining a. marginal or informal leader, 
i,e*, keeping a Ioh profile and manipulating through others* 

, Conflict also occurs when an individual succeed^ 
at gaining freedom from the restrictions and thereby the - 
influence of his role set* Such a person is often disputed . 

, because he cannot be counted on to do his share of the 
wor)c> support the norms considered by the ro^^e set to be ^ 
important or to contribute to a resolution of the problems 

^and issues being deliberated by them for which they ^re 
responsible. 

The fourth of the power struggles causes is manifested 
when persons of equal authority in a work group (peers) vie 
for leadership positions and influence* Most group decisions 
are usually made by compromises or consensus* Either 
process results in unleashing powerful points of view that 
try to^ sway the group; these can lead to unmariaged negative 
feelings and disagreements* In fact., wide open channels of 
communication can encourage the expressicm of tensions — all 
of which is to the good, but only if those feelings are 

5 

managed* " ' - - 

Group-based emergent leadership is often captured by 
articulate spokesmen because the scene (a groi4> with members., 
taking) is one in which expressive persons can dominate* 
This sometimes causes conflicts for the inarticulate, 'the 
timid^ and f bjc those whp haye a different, reactive style 

2a ' 
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(e^g,, .Americaii Indians, thtough tribaj. traditions ^ « - 
inculcated from birth/generally listen and remain sileiit 
-until thSere is a movement towards consensus, or they 
really have a deep felt "position. to take>; 

mtragroup conflicts also emerge when newcomers find 
it difficult to gain true access to the rest of the group 
pt when trying to establish their influence*identity 
through certain incumbents, they offend or irritate others* 

The indigenotHs seeds of "power struggles take root 
When group-based decision making does not work. The con*- 
f idential information that was freely exchanged because 
there was initial* trust is how ^sed by warring factions 
in the form of delitbrious -gossip or making, strategy ^ 
decisions against the opposition, * . 

A fifth power struggle confrontation occurs when some 
of the interrelated departments and prganizations ard hot 
bound by either a common 'authority or the need to coll^l>brate 
(interdependence). These independent units, however, tend 
to get involved in important power str'uggles to strengthen 
their already strong positions. They fight unilaterally 
for jurisdiction ov^'r various functions (territories); 
they vie with competitors for scarce resources within the , 
common marketplace, demonstrating to clients that they can 
out-perform their competitors {e,g« by profit statements) r 
failing really to communicate in the ''sailing'' phases the 
joint prdbiams thay have in common with the others; they 

30 
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distort or wlthhord jJn^^inatibn frba clients and c<Miipetitor8 
aliKe. Thus, as the opposing units unite'defensivelyy 
strong intragroup feelings of solidarity against fhe 
autohcMDpus unit are built^ and as a^ result^, numerous inters 
perscnial hostilities and; attitudes, of distrust develop, 
^ese are -difficult, if not inpossiblei to overcbne. at a 
later time ifhen the autonomous unit needs to vork together 
'with one" or more of the other units. 

* w m 

DIFFERENTiATION ' ' 

The relationship between organization and environnent 

has been the focus of much recent research and theory 

building. Both en^irical and ttieoretical studies, have 

shown that, given certain taslc environmental requirements, 

some patterns of structure and behavior are ffore appropriate 

than others; that organizations eonfoxming mor^ closely 

18 * 

with these patterns are more effective'*^ Tl^is concept, 

subject of a'growing body of literature, is called ' ; 

""Contingency Theory*** It is a ** contingent** theory because 

the theme^conanoh to these studies is that , effective patterns 

of organizational structure and behavior ar^ contingent 

19 

on environmental and task demands. An organizatipnal 
pattern, initially wellrsuited to an existing environment, 
ceases to be appropriate as majo^ environmental changes; ^ 
ocoiir. They require con^nsjaitiiig changes in the task 
patters of the organization in order for the organization to 
function dynamically within the ncrw, ^environmental atmosphere. 



The basic premise of Contingency Theory is that^an unstable 
epviro.iunent requires the organization to exhibit alertness^ 
flexibility and^ dynamic responsiveness, to Whatever changes 
may occur, . , , ^ 

Several en^irlcal and theoretical stud^isS ''of orgwi- 

zatiohal response to environmental change -c^upport this 

20 ■ ' 

conclusion. For example. Bums and -Stalker have shown 

that in order to survive, organizations ^thrust into dyiiasiic 

and uncertain envircmments require different patterns o£ 

structure and conflict resolution than-, do organizations, 

comfortably ensconsed iiv stable and unchanging environ- 
21 

iiients. Work by Emery and Tist, pillr Starbuck, and 

Terr^berry also support these ^findings and suggest that 

as environments evolve in terms of diversity, turbulence, 

rates of change, or uncertainty, organizational patterns 

22 

of behavior must evolve with th^m. 

One of the most recent and elaborate Contingency Theories 
has been advanced by Lawrence and Lprsch. /Rieir approach 
has already received much attention in business circles. 
Building on several other studies concerning: organizational-^ 
environmental **fit^, ** Lawrence and Lorsch viewed oiganizations 
as' o]?en systems capable of internal differentiation^ Within 
this premise, they developed a contingency jopdel for studying 



the relationship between environment and internally different 

24 

tifited ccmiplex organizations. Observing that organizatipnaJ 
environments often offer a wide diversity of iissues, they 



postulated thai^ organizations segment themseXves into 
subunitS/ each subunit concentrating on one part of the 
organization's task and en vironinent • The authors* hypb-^ 
thesized that if the individual **subenvironiQents* and , , 
the corresponding tasks of these subunits were different 
from each other, then the internal organization of each 
of the various subunits would, also have to differ* 

They theorized* that segmentation into subunits 
has two consequences: (1) the efforts of the various 
segmented: parts are integrated, making the entire organi- 
zation viable; and (2) differentiation among members of 
the various parts is created. -""Differentiation** was 
Operationally defined as the differences among members, of 
major subunits in cognitive and attitudinal orientations, 
i*e., differences in attitudes and behavior^ not simply 
division of labor or s|)ecialization of knowledge. Differen- 
tiation was measured in. four areas r goal orientation/ 
formality of structure, time orientation, and^ interpersonal 
orientation. 

Using these constructs, Lawrence and Lo^sch postulated, 

and. later showed empirically, '■that the greater the differen- 

tiation among parts, the-more ""difficult it was to bring 

25 

about integration of effort*** Integration was defined as 
the perceived state of collabotktlon between iiajor pairs of subimite. 

In a conq^arative study of organizations in three 
different U^S. industries, Lawrence and Lprsch. found that 
each induptry required different patterns of differentiation 

33 
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/ ' ^ ' 

if organ izations-^were to- be effective. In the more diverse 
and uncertaixT^industry^environinents / si^units had to be 
inibre differentiated from each other if the total organi- 
zation was to cope with, the ^diversity of its tasks and 
subenvironments , Epvironinehtal diversity was operationally 
defined as the degree to vhich the subenvlrooments corresjuniding 
to various suhunlts differed In their relative certainty of information^ 
tine span of feedback^ and tte major'lssues th^ presented tq the 
organization:^^ 

Lawrence and Lorsch discovered that the jhore effective 

firms (in terms of economic criteria) in industries . 

characterized by high diversity were more differentiated 

27 

than the less effective firms. They also found that^ 
these firms had simultaneously achieved higher ^states of 
integration between subunits. In the more diverse environ- 
ments^ high differentiation was required between subunits 
but considerable integration was needed to bring together 
.these differentiateid but interdependent parts, 
' ^ A study of the best performing organizations operatii^g 
in the differentiation mode showed that they were'moxe* 
effective in resolving interdepartmental conflict and in 
joint decision making than the lesser performing firms. 
It was found that the mechanics for integration in the 
latter were more^ highly developed than in the fbrmer. These 
conclupions suggest that the higher the degree of differen- 
tiation among subunita, the . greater the neefd for elaborate 
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. integrating (conflict iRanagement) devices; ' 

James Thompson indirectly reinforces this contention 

when he ^states that division of labor (segmentation) is 

one of the major causes of organizational^ conflict and that 

this is due/to the diverse orientations of the heterogeneous 

28 

organizational pppulatlon (differentiation)* 

Todd Laporte, in study ii^g a government research and 

develQEfflient organization, discovered a minimum pf differen* 

"^tiation and therefore a minimum of conflict because the 

Workers were for the most part self-dependent scientists 

, who rek}uired little interaction with other scientists to 

29 

accomplish their part of the organization's task. However, 
in' Harrisdn White's studies of the disagreements between 
an R & D and a production department in an industrial 
enterprise, the. kinds of conflicts he describes are-similar 
to the ones discovered by Lawrence .and Lorsch in the highly 
dif ferentiate<J firms, and by-and*large substantiate their 
conclusions, 

Conflicts occur because people and groups approach 
t problems with totally different orientations^ Hhxa is 
especially true at the intergroup level of analysis where 
whole departments become cohesive and competitive and take 
on .special indulgent characteristics to servfe and protect 
their domain, causing^. conflict thereby with other groups 
outside their orbit yhose orientation and objectives are 
different* l^is is just as true at the ihterj^rsonal level 
whan tiio different individuals try to collaborate ,(e*g*. 
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academic consultant and line administrator / the directors 
of two di-fferent departments/, and old-timer and a young 
MBA in the same task force) ^ ' 



INTERDEPENDENCE * 

The more twb persons or groups are required by the 
nature of the task to work together (be interdependent) / 
the greater the potential for conflict. If persons must 
work closely and depehdently with one another to get the 
job done, they will be more sensitive to their disagreements. 
Forced to collaborate/ the magnitude of the consequences 
of disagreements are intensified on a one-to-one basis 
because of the nature of the close/ enduring relationship. 
' As a result/ the potential for friendship or antagonism is 
in direct ratio to the intjensity and frequency of their ' 
disagreements, Thus/ whenever conflict arises./ it is made 
more intense or less intense by the relative climate of the 
interdependence between the individuals. 

' A residual effect of high interdependence seem§ to be 

31 \ ' ' 
the corresponding drive for autonomy. If the imposition 

' ' - ^ ■ 

of joint activity is too demanding/ the people, inyolved 

will considei; it an invasion of their right to pursu^ some 

of their own interests. Interdependence/ therefore/ plreeds 

conflict when people with needs for autonomy for their 

interests tend to resist it (depending on how heavy are 

the requirements for collaboration) , 
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When collaboration is superiit^sed by the organization 
oh departments or other groups, dome cc»iimon conflicts often 
emerge* Us)3ariy they axe the kinds of problems wet discussed 
in the previous section on differentiation* Morepuer/ if 
the two groups 'have iiad a history of poor relations in the 
past/ the new venture is adversely affected f roA ^the beginninii* 
l!his negative entry into collaboration can guix;kly accumulate 
into a: struggle over who will, possess what information/^ 

spend what budget/ initiate action or control decisions* 

•k ' ' ' ^ ■ ■ ■ 

On the other Fand/ the lack of interdependence can ■ 
also be a cause of organizational conflict*' Arsons, who 
do not bav& to collaborate on the main body pf their work 
' and therefore do not* frequently communicate or interact with 
others, tend to guard tlieir insular domain by being secretive 
and distrustful* They generally do not understand npr seek 
knowledge of the problems of other persons or groups* 
Operating without validated information/, they will react^ 
to, apparent or imagined encroachments pn their autonon^/ 
creating real 'conflicts where often/ none need to exi^t* ^ 

EXTERNAL PRESSURE 

Coji^lex prganizations/ -whether they be business or 
schools/ >must._accoatptish three major functions, simultaneously 
in order to survive: they must adapt to demands coming'' 
from the external environment/ they must change internally 
.to facilit:,ate such^^adaption, and they must meed organizational 

■3.7 ■ 



objectives* /Thus, an enterprise does not exist in'ai 
vacuum; rather, it is a part of its own external enyiroh- * 
ment and iaust meet those external demands in order to - 
continue existence, nhese factors are part of the Lawrence 
and Lorsch theory described above in the section on 
dif ferentiatipn« 

The boundaries of an organization at the interface 
with },ts environment are not self-contained but are 
permeable. There is a continual process of importing, ^ 

converting and exporting materials tOi and from the environ* 

\ 

ment< Walter Buckley underscores thi|t^concept: 

\ 

- ■ \ 

That a systan is opan^ means^ not simply^ thW it angagas 
in in'tarchangas with tha anviroament* but- that this 
intarchanga is an assantial factor underlying th^a system's 
viability* its reproductive ability or continuity, and 
its ability to change* 



The external envircnnient can be a formidable^ force 
impinging oh the organization* ^ It can 'Cause organizational 
conflict as the internal system tries toadapt to or defend 
against pressures frdJIn without* For example^ every business 
recognizes the iinpact of its clients and competitors on^ 
its performance; every school system feels vulnerable to 
the demands of pare^ft^ and community groups/ to changes in 
teaching and adininistration. 

Some OD theorists believe that exceptional conflict 
possibilities are put oh the system when the environment 
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is generally uncertain or unstable in innovative 

industr^ies^ 3uch as, electronj^cs. or- plastics or, in the ^ 
public sector/ when governinent funding is uncertain)* 
Persons in such t<mtative'"systems-are--fearfui and-^r^-^^ — 



under constant pressure to provide for their own survival* 
This leads to many conflicts, even wh&n a -disaster threat 
is not imminent* However/- when crisis reigns aind chaoa \ 
is rampant/ the authori-ty persons at the top of the: organi- 
zation tighten theii; /pontrols so as to assure system survival 

if ■ 

and thereby their omi* As a result/ many become involved 
in vicious power struggle conflicts* Each tries to dominate 
and secure his posiribn Wi^h added power and at the same timej 

take advantage of ime crisis ^in order to possess greater 

' - f * 

influence and more jterritolfy ^hen it has passed* 

The^clients of consumers of organizations sometimes 

bting direct forcel to bear on the serving organization* ^ 

' / 
However/ some environmental groups are part of the system's 

own mechanism for gaining external cooperation and feedback* 

For example/ stockholders vote end express their opinions 

^at: the annual meeting* The PTA serves as a channel for 

parents to'^iscuss their Views with ^e school syst^«^ M^ny 

feel/ however/ that the effectiveness of ah environmental 

group's input on the system is minimal because the prgani- 

zation controls whether or not to act. on their suggestions*. 

pr, if it does act/ it may do so in such a way that the 

* 

interest of persons in the system are first protected and/or' 
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served,^ distJorting and possibly destroying the intent p£ 
the suggestion and the effectiveness of implementation* 
Also, organizations catr and do cu>erqe-the involvement 
of .these kinds of groups in decisions to back their own 
self-serving versions of a group-^ sponsored program of action 
by deceptive proiivises to utilize the program in' a way 
that will satisfy'the group*:s objectives. When the 

deception sur^face^, .,it is too late and generally too 

— -t-^ ■ ' ' . ' 

embarrassing for the deceived group to-a^it its gulla- 
bility b^sabptaging A program, it' supported « 

Hpwever, recent: decades in Anlerican history have 
demonstrated the powerful imp^^|bf .protest groups on " 
organizations* 'Students have incapacitated universities; 
schools -have been boycotted and, sometimes, shut down by 
rioting students and unhappy citizen groups; governmental 
agencies, particularly those whose functions related to 
the Vietnam Way and presently those whose focus is on 

a 

poverty,, raice relation^', etc., have been the victims of 
many irate citizens' assaults. 

Protestors have a whole menu of destructive techniques 
they use effectively to enginefer disorders, Blowdpwns,' and 
sometimes ruin to tl)e target Organizations; whble schools 
are immobilized and thrown into chaps by the simple act of 
'Setting Off fire alarms or by calli-ng in false bomb reports; 
valuable productive timef^of a organization' s important 
personnel i,d di^i:pated respondixg to false accusations^ tO 
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*^crank^ letters and ptidne cafls, to Gorged .cotmnunications 
containing irnfornatipn that is 'false, malicious and 



ei^ibarrassing; a store's service is disjcupted when ah / 
**army** of phoneyciistbiDers take, up tife clerks* ^Inie.W^th a 
^series^o'f nuisance questions and false accysatipns for 
the simple purpose of harassm^t and to make the regular 
custoiaers in^tient with the 'resulting lack ot service. 

Often the technique is a subtle campaign- of half-Jtruths \ 

*■ *' 

y designed to get the media on the side- of the' prptestbr3 

'C 0 ^ 

and take a position against ^e organization, This is 
not to say that 'all protest ^gtojups that resort to suph 
extreme techniques^ are not advoca1:es of worthy causes* * 

Generally, , ail other methods of making their cause £elt 

• ( - ' 

and acte^ upon have failed and some sort of extteme . 

technique is last resort, Qn'the other hand> there 

ar^ protest groups whose purpose is not to better conditions 

or improve the syst^'within socially acceptable coordinates^ 

Their objective, is to destroy the organization and the 

system itself because the system will not accept them on 

equal . terms»and: to this end, no action nor tactic is 

too extreme, * 

She author has- extensively researched the evolution 
of protest, groups and their target organizat^ions, over 
a period of years, tracing the progression of th^ 8trategie:| 
4^plpyed to influence the organization fkcna legitiinat^ and 
traditional presentations^ through channels provided for by 
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the system through the extreme means of force ^and yiorence 
^yhrch'were ultimately* resorted 't;o .when the system refused 

'th^ir demands, an^^foiight off their strategic lobves; 'The 
" 'Study was cpncetned with the black conmiunities 'in New YorK 

and* Boston vying for their coimnuni-ties ' contro;l of the ! ' 

* ■ ' . * 

pubric schools. . * - ' 

* In, i:he first study, the author identified twelve , 

■ ^ / ' ' : ' ' ; 

major groups that influenced the Boston School tfeipartment^ 
between 1962-1970. The m^jor ones were iii order ^of their 
importance: parent and -citizen groups ^n the black 
community,, local universities, the mass media, federal and 
state governmental agencies, the teachers union:, other 
par'ental groups, dissenting students, reforia groups fi^om 

suburbia, professional organizations, 'the busineiss community j 

/ ' 33 ' ' 

Gity Hall, and accredited agencies. 

In a second, as yet unpublished ^^udy of five groups 

in the black communl-ty in New York aixd Boston' that were 

vying for community control of the schools, the author 

identifies the major strategies^ they use to exert influence^ 

upon the system. F^rst, local ^organizations used the 

traditional and legitimate channels Ce<g*, contacting the . 

school personnel in charge' about given problems, also ^ 

through the PTA) trying to work with 'the school system 

organization. Failing to achieye their gbals^ a iiumber^ 

of environmental groupis reported using the political process 

to try and exert pressures they organized rallies and 

mass meetings to which they invited school board jnemt^ers; 
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they used a lobby to try and influence the city council 
and. state legislature; they solicited the support of the 
ioass media for their cause; they eyoked their considerable 
nembership to send telegrams and letters to public officials 
Then an atten^t was nutde to "bore" from within; the bureau- 
'cracy^of the enviroiunental group tried to work quietly and 
directly with members^f the school system bureaucracy^ 
hoping to achieve their objectives at lower hierarchial 
levels^ without going through the politicized process of 
working. with^ those a.t the top of the organization who 
^seemed antagonistic and prejudicial* Failing at this level, 
the external groups , used a third party,' someone respected 
by ;the schopl system 'and whole community (e,g/, a university 
person or someone from industry) * This tactic had as its 
objective to use this person to^get the other side^ to the 
bargaining table so that the environmental group could be 
seen as an equal pQwe^< Then, still trying to work within 
the system, these external groups^'t:j^ied to go around the 
established hierarchy. of the school system by eliciting 
the support of higher sources of influence; the courts, 
th€^ mayor, the state department of education. It was only 
after they were frustrated at ev^ry level within the 
^system that they tried to sabotage directly trie efforts of 
the school system by disrupting ongoing pro9ramS/ by 
training students to disrupt classes and other scholastic 
activities; by striking, by being selectively uncooperative 
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and by leaking information to Ute press to be used against 
the school system. Finally, some of these environmental 
groups seceded from the school system and ^et up alternative 
models worthy of the public's support. Other groups resorted 
to threats of violence and then to actual violence in order 
to try and get the ^school system to respond to their deman^f: 
first/ they threatened "and then actually organized riots 
and heated protests; and finally, they threatened to cause 
harm to officials and to biirn school buildings,^ 

The -schoc^ system fought back with every resource at 
its command. In the early ^stag^Sr appeasement was tried, 
offering the environmental grpups small, inconsequential 
^^oacessipns to drop, their huge demands and support the 
status quo. When this failed to stem the tide of protests 
and Remands, the -^systems i^arshalled their legal mandates 
to combat the problem groups, .furthermore, they demanded 
and were given (for the most part) the support' of the career 
personnel within the organiz^ytions, who refused to collaboraite 
with the unknowledgeable elaymen on the simple principle, that 
they were non-professional and not competent to judge nor ' 
deal with the matter over which they were protesting^ The 
systems reinforced their intransigent position on every 
issue through biased public relations campaigns and, by 

- - 4 

diversion, bringing t^ the fore other important, projects 
and concerns, ignoring the environmental groups' prob.l^ems 
as though they yere non-existent* They further weakened the 
groups impact by banning or outlawing them^ from the system. 
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thereby discouraging the possibility of external funding 
to support i:heir fights* By refusing to give the groups 
public hearings or to interact with them on any level, they 
succeeded in eliminating much of their public visibility* 
And, lastly, when faced witJi threats and with actual 

violence, the systems retaliated in kind, utilizing police 

J- 

.and in extreme cases, the National Guard* 

Another more . recent trend by client and consumer groups 
to bring external pressure to bear on the internal organi*^ 
zation, is the activity of "scnitiny** groups, such as the . 
Ralph Nader organization* These -citizen watchdog groups 
exist to make private and. public organizations socially 
responsible* The media have traditionally played this role 

^and continue to^^be ei powerful environmental force but they 
are joined by this new force* ' The^purpbses and, tactics of 

scrutlny-^^^roups are much different £r:ofn those .of the pro- 

" f , ' ■ * - 

testors and, in some ways, it is easier for the organization 
to defend against the latter* ^ 

Scrutiny groups seek after scarce information that 
might indict a|i organiz&tion^and demonsi^rate that it is not 
adeguately^serving society*. They infiltrate the system and, 
through spyi^ng, get access to carefully guarded information* 
They investigate public records** They siioop and probe* 
Such groups not only make ah organization nervous but 'can 
cause it to change or face undesirable consequences (e*g*, 
^boycott, loss of votes)* 

Another type of*' client group that needs to be mentioned 
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is the regulating agency. Accrediting agencies review 

the school curriculum and have considerable impact on.it. 

Government teams and agencies investigate and regulate 

business activities. Fact-finding conmittees keep watch 

on the activities of public sigericiesZ ^ ' ' ~ 

Healthy organizations adapt to important environmental 
demands but do so in a way trhat does' not disrupt their cord 
functions. They engage in strategic planning: ta affect 
some orderly response to external pressures; otherwise^ 
they manage by crisis. Many enterpjrises^eek to influence 
their enviromnents as well (e.g., through advertising) to - 
make the process even more rational, ^cause the impact 
of the external environment is felt within the organization, 
an objective is to be adaptive and innovative by managing 
the conflicts caused by external pressures. Their object: 
to be prepared and therefore not to be the victims of 
environmental Vhims and crises. 

However, managing these types of conflicts is very 
difficult. The sets of enterprises con^rising the relevant 
environment lack a coimnon autfhority to .bring th^ together, 
and often compete for scarce resources (e.g., within the 
industry) . They are not compelled to collaborate in order 
to be effective and must accepj: a far more abstract and 

complex situation than if they were managing their internal 

35 s 

disputes . 
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Other 

Scholars have mentioned other causes of organizational 
conflict .that do not neces^sarily fall into the Categories . 
mentioned above. . Mayer Zald feels that, in addition to 
the -balance of power and the level o£ interdependence 
and comnunication, the level of conflict is intensified 
according to the organization's goals. This happens 
when orgtanizatibnal ^oals lead individuals and groups to 
pursue mixed ^policies and when those goals give the organi- 

zation^ a more problem^ solving (treatment)' orientation 

* 36 
rather tha^n a routinized or custodial orientation. 

Joe Kelly also mentions the moire formal aspects of 

organizational life that, cause conflict: the physical 

shape of the building (e.g., the lack of priyaby impinges 

on one's autonomy), the career structure, status incon- 

gruency, ^who has what, formal authority in the hierarchy, 

organizational size, and the class struggle between workers 

j; 37 ■ 

and managers. - 

A niimber of writers have discussed the inability to 

communicate effectiyely as the chief contributor to organic 

zational disagreements. Louis Pondy a%30 believes, along 

with' many game ttiebrists, that a more perfect exchange of 

information allows one to act more in his own self-interest, 

whereas ignorance forces the parties to agree on alternatives 

of miatual interest. Thus,- perfect communication is h6t 

38 

always a desired state. However^ Harren Schmidt and 
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Robert Tannenbaiim wam that unless a dispute is based on 

the same 'set of perceived facts r conflicts could ^rise 

* ' * 39 

simply because of misperceptions and unconimon information* 

Whilie good communication is essential for managing 

conflict, poor communication may only be a symptom of still 

another underlying cause of disagreement. ^Co;ranuni cation 

helps to resolve many of the disputes mentioned above, 

but it is a tool for managing a conflict that is usually 

caused by one of the six problems heretofore discussed* 

Finally, organizational conflicts' are attributed to 

40 

line versus staff misunderstandings, to the degree of 
information about one another! s activities, to competition 
and the need ^to compete, to status differences to. conflicting 
ideas and to personality clashes, ^ . -\ 

IMPLICATIONS FOR ACTION 

Based on a valid diagnosis of the situation, thh 
Conflict Manager can then intervene to help manage the 
dispute. Conflict has been defined as energy expended in 
reaction to felt tension * The objective of an intervener 
is to make use of this energy £or the , good ■ of the enterprise. 
An individual worker or a group within the system, however, 
may be most concerned abqut protecting self-interests, 
winning, keeping a lower profile or promoting good working 
relationships. Thus if the CM is to use this tension-energy 
productively, he must attempt to find a resolution strategy 
which matches the self-interests of individuals, groups and 
the organization* 48 
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(Contingency Theory is one conceptual tool useful to 
integrate mutual self -^interests for managing organizational 
conflict. There are th^ee niajor conflict management 
approaches frcmi which an- intervenor can draw to formulate 
an approach appropriate for resolving a dispute: collabora* 
tionv bargaining and power-play. The appropriate use of 
any one of these methods depends on the individual and 
the organizational state. 

Collaboration : This theory maintains that people 
should surface their differences (get them out in the open) 
, and then work on the problems until they have attained 
mutually satisfactory solutions. This approach assumes 
that people will be motivated to expend the time and energy 
for such problem-solving activity. It tries to exploit the 
possible mutual gains of the parties .in the dispute and 
. views the ^conflict as 9 creative force pushing tHem* to 
aichleve an improved state of affairs to which both sides 
are fully committed. ^ 
Bargaining : This mode fpr managing conflicts assumes ' 
that neither party will emerge satisfied from the con* 
' ^ frontation but that bath/ through negotiation, can get 

something they dp not have at the ^ start/ or more of sonething 
"they need/ usually by 'giving up something of lesser impory 
tance. One party generally wins more than the other; by 
the skillful use of tactical trades / he can gel; the maximum 
possible from the other side. Sometimes the tactics used 
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in trading are underhanded and breate bad feelings « In 
the end, when an^ agreement is re^ached, it is usxially 
enforced by a written contract 'With sanctions in case of 
non-compliance* in the event no agreement -is reached, a 
third-^party mediator may be employed to bind the^ sides to 
eventual arbitration, * ' . 

Pover-play : This mode differs from the other two 
approaches bebause its emphasis Is on self-interest. 
Whereas, in collaboration and- bargaining the two sides 
come together to try" to resolve their pi^ble^s«. when power 
is the dominant mode^ the actioAs are imilateral or in 
coalitions acting unilaterally. All of the power technician' 

resources are unleashed against his opponent to win .on a 

* * 

given issue or a long-range program, * He gives neither 
internal commitment nor ,does he agree to external sanctions 
guaranteeing compliance to joint decisions,^ 

Collaboration is the most preferred strategy for the 
good of the enterprise because:.^ (1) it promotes authentic 
interpersonal relations; (2) it is a creative force for 
innovation and improvement; (3) it enhances feedback and 
information flow, and (4) it has a way of ameliorating the 
climate of the organization so that^'there is more openness, 
.trust, risk-taking and good feelings of integrity. 

Bargaining is the second most preferred alternative. 
It is an approach that/ at the least, brings the parties 
together and it can lead to binding them tpgether to joint 

30 
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de<^aiona. It gets the substantive issues out on the table 

where they .can be better understood and acted upon* It 

allows Nfor interaction on the problem. 

\ " ■ ■ . 

Power^pla^ is the least desirable loethod tot prgahi- 

\ 3 

zational effectiveness -(althpjLigLh it may be the most desir^le 
approach for an individual w^o has the potential for Winning) . 
Generally, aggressive and hostile feelings exist between 
those locked in a power struggle, - shutting off communication 
and interaction. Vi\;ious gossip may ensue, causing rumors 
and oth^erwise distorting information. All of this tends to 
drive information undergiroimd so that the organization and 

the parties involved cannocTlearn from their 'experience 

\ ^ 
since th^re is little honestxfeedback. A large amount of 

sabotage and non^c^pliance tak^s place which harms the 

system. People acting in their ^wn self-interest often 

subvert, the organization. ' \ 

Serious cases of individual stress lead to personal 

\ 

preoccupation with ^self," at the.expen^ of the organi- 

\ ■ - - 

zation. The employee mqy^ however, remain important to 
the enterprise, if a s^fish bargain is striipk whereby some 

of his needs ar^ met in return ^or useful setyice. Otherwise, 

\ 

the person may have to be ^f ired or transferred;^ In less 
dramatic instances, a more collaborative stance c^an be 
taken with unhappy individuals through counselingXcoaching, 
and third-party conaulta^on. , ', -i ' \ 

Instances of external pressures are also more prone 
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to being fought using power or they can be resolved through 
bargaining* Independent entities in conflict haye ho common^ 
authority to bring them together./ since they compete for 
scarce resources, and lack common purpose* To become more 
collaborative/ they need to establish power parity, find 
ways to enhance ^their mutual interests (perhaps by fighting, 
a common enemy) , structure more independence, and provide 
resources to support common efforts and skillful interactions* 

Bargaining is a method for winning power parity which, 
when used effectively/ permits- the* parties to begin a 
co'^^equal relationship when it is achieved* To assume a. 
trading position connotes equality, as each party recognizes 
that the other has something of value to offer and/or 
withhold*' Acting in good faith, trust can then be estab- 
lished between both parties* ^With such- a climate f6r 
collaboration, ,the parties can begin to plan, problem- 
solve and carefully define their mutual interests* 

For example, the author and his cplleag^ues conducted 

a bargaining intervention within an elementary school 

(between independent teaching teams) and changed the o 

balance of pow^r to a condition of more power parity* 

This made it possible to increase the collaboration efforts 

40 

between the parties* Once/ pow^r parity and interdependence ■ 

have been established, open-systems ^planning schemes provide 

41 

technplogy for organization-environmental collaboration* 
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Role conflicts can be managed by matchiag the psycho- 
logical expectations- of noeaibers of thJa role set, by adapting 
the design of the. work in such a way that there is up role 
overload and so that, bne is. ^alu3±ed on th€t in-role tasks > 
he performs. This can be accon^lisi^d by team'^building 
within the role' groUp to develop proceaaes for effective 
communication/ by C(wflict management/ decision-ioaaking/ 
goal*setting and by planning/ establishing/ and chani^ing. 
the norms and values. A third-party ^consultant caa oftieni 
help role group members by more objectively clarifying tlie 
disputes.' He can do tliis by structuring the time/ place 
and ground rulers for the encounterv/and by helping, the 
members find solutions tcf problems by engaging in an 
exploratory process and encouraging them to confront in a- 
skillful mahnei;. 

Power struggles demand a somewhat different collabora- 
tive strategy. A CM can resort to authority and mandate a 
solution to the problem. Ho can kt^empt to 'co-opt the 
influential parties in order to get them to join the effort. 
He 6an build coali^ons 'of influehtials. - He can develop a 
** favor** system whereby otiieirs oWe him debts pf^ gratiti^de ^ 
and recognize he will be the ^source of . future benefits-- 
thereby making them support his activities. 

However/ ^a more 'collaborative style than any mentioned 
above would be, to bt|ild a climate wherein^opei^ness/ , trust 
and risk-taking were rewarded. Workers "would atteio^t to 
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exert their influence and share their power agendas (self- 
interests) quite openly in collaborating witii^^thers . The 
best ddeas (not necessarily those^^coming frbiQ the highest 
. authority) would ^prevail ^ Decisions would be mde «by the 
group. People would be encouraged to participate r as 
effectively as possible, in this problem-splvihg activity* 

Increasing interdependence ups the -stkkes and jnakes 
conflict management more compelling and niore apt to be. 
engaged i|i by the workers. By the ^ame ±oken> decreasing . 

r 

interdependence leads to conflicts which inay have less 

» * ■ ■ 

consequence for the enterprise since the'"^ parties do not 

have to interact to accGiaplish important tasks. However, 

dccreasilig interdependence may be a method in and of itself 

to reduce the importanjze of conflicts and, thus,' to manage - 

them\ >Xf an brtranization ^can afford to decrease inter* 

dependence by the nature of its critical task as influenced 

by the^xternal environment, it may view a failure to 

manage conflicts as simply lost opportunities for improvement 

rather than threats to its survival. 

Differentiation is a commojri .manifestation lending - 

itself to collaborative conflict management. ^ There are various 

ways to Iresblve this phenomenon: by emphasizing cOTonon 

purposes around which the various Orientations can coalesce; 

by increasing the individual rewards for acccxnpjUishing the^ 

collective task; by encouraging skillful listening and 

communication so 'that differences are clarified and under* 

^tood; by engaging in a problem- solving process maximizing 



« the resoui^es of the various members; and lastly, by 



U8i;ig a consultant to^ help^^the group work rtKrpugh Its^ 
< di££ere{ipe8< Additionally,, the use in the hierarchy of 
^ positions with the authority 'and information to.majlce 

coordination an important priority helps the differential 
^parties to achieve a state of collaboration, 

r ' ft - 

^ The following figure suggests a cdntingency approach 
to conflict management, ' . ^ 

, FIGURE IIJ CONFLICT MMIAGEMENT CIRCLE 




At..t^he boundary of the orbit are thpse^ problems 
which often 6rigih»e outside the ,,system and qver which 
it has little conti:61> At the eore of the process are 
instances of conflict Which lend ^ themselves to a more 
collaborative a^roach^ The^colle^>ora,tive ^ethod will 
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also lead to more organizational imprbvement * While 

bargaining is the second most preferred CM inod^> it is 

less central to the orbit than collaboration* Povfer tactics - 

T 

may be necessary (even functional) to tSeal with sdine 

problems but/ in general/ are to be affiled only where 

j::onditions do not exist for a more long-term iii:^roveiiient 

strategy, . . ' - ^ 

■ 

For -example/ external threats which seek'^to d^^strpy 
the legitimacy of the enterprise {e,g,/ revolutionary 
movements/ scrutiny activities) can be pombatted u^hg^ 
power tactics* This Is also .true for sc^rious individual 
stVess and for some internal power struggles,^ Those 
individuals with a high psychological need for power/ a 
desire for winning their interests at any cost or a .commit-^ 
ment to Aurting the organization/ may need to be dealt with 
commensurate ly« . 

' However/^, bargaining may be the best strategy to use 

under the following conditions^ when power peurity needs to 

' * ' i 

be established in order tb work through a problem; when 

external pressures are such that a comrobri solution to the 

problem is possible and parties are willing to collaborate; ^ 

when individuals f,eeling moderate. tension want to strike a 

more satisfactory personal contract with the system* Bar- 

gaining is also inportant when resources are scarce and 

parties must compete fbr an absolute* 

Without a doubt/ for organizational healths^ coiraboration 



is the iaost effective way to manage conflicts* It is 
true that collaborative aethods lend themselves to some 
iiSBtances of individual stri^ss and external pressure. 
-Yet/ this approach is best employed" with role disputes/ 
differentiation and powex-^ualization alternatives to 
power struggles 'under conditions of high interdependence. 

^feble^m below lllusta?ates the various technologies 
applicable. to each major cause of conflict ^iven the 
three different approaches. 
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" CONFLICT MANAGEMENT PARADIGM 



Causes of Conflict 



CM TEOINOIJOGIES 



Collaboration 



^Bargaining 



Power 



External pressures 



opj&n systems plan- 
ning 



negotiation 



force and threats 
Ipf^^orteV; use of 
laws co-optation* 
strategic use of 
injEQiination* co- 
alition- building 



Individual stress 



"comiseling^ 
coacfaii^gj ~ 
problem-solving 



contractiiig 



'fire, 
transfer*' 
care^ job 
description 



Power struggles 



build organiza^ 
tional climate, 
make decisions 
close to infor- 
mation source, 
best ideas pre' 
vail, encourage 
participation^ 
problem- solving 



negotiation* 
solve substan* 
tive issues of 
scarce resource, 
allocation^ es- 
tablish power 
parii^ 



use of legitimate' 
authority, , 
co-c^tation, 
coalition build- 
ing, favor system 



Low interdependence 



increasing gix>^) 
interaction 



negotiation to 
enhance inter- 
action 



use of legitimate 
authority to 
structure more 
interaction 



Role disputes., 
differentiation* 
high interdependence 



tean building, 
&»iimmication 
sicills, problem 
solving, con- 
frqntive style, 
imaging, third* 
party cotsuI- 
tation, climate 



sqpport with formal 
.authority and 
rewards 
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Appendix 1X1 which, follows is an ajtten^t to 43escrlbe^ 
brit'fly the various^eras and technologies in Table 
In general # when the causes of c.onfliet role disputes^ 
differentiation^ high interdepehdenjpe or sceie foru of 
power struggles, a collaborative strategy seens to be ^. 
aost' effective* ' 

We can conclude by stating^ a sis^le ground rule ilfaich 
the Conflict Hanager can use to guide his interventions: 
assess the situation ^hd then act appropriately. As Michel 
Crozier has stated in a critique of the strictly raticm'al 
and the strictly human relations approach to dispute. 

«l - - ' m 

settlements 



A hmkn being* hoveirerf does 
Mt have only a hand and a ^ 
h^Bsrt^ He also hae a head,, 
which eeaoa be Is. free to 
play his pvn sM^< << 
Subordinates cim be considered, 
as free agents vbo can discuss- 
tbelr qim prob lees and batgalii 
about thee* who do not only 
s^bBlt to a power structure but 
Jiiso participate in that structure/ 



' Managing organisational cohflicts situal^ionaliy 
alll>irs for the integration of the hearts the hand auid 
the head in^ one of the most, important aspects pf 
organizational life, . 
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APPENDIX I 



NAMES OF JOURNALS C0RRESP0NDIN6 TO XETTER ABBREVIATIONS 



* HBR: The Harvard Business Revj.ew 

■' • ' , " ' , 

AMJ: Academy, of Management Journal ' 

CMR: California Management Review 

TCR: Teachers Cbllteqe itecord 

' AN: Administrator's Notebook 

EkiS z E4ucational„Adipihistratiori and Supervision 

EAQ: Educational ^ Administration Quarterly 

PAR; Public Administration Review 

ASQi Administrative Science Quarterly 

' * J. * ' ^ 

JABS: Journal of ' Applied Behavioral Science 

JCR: Journal of Conflict Resolution 
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APPENDIX' II 



ARTICLES APPEARING IN JOURNALS LISTED IN TABLE I 



The Harvard Business Review (HBR*) 
I. Directly- Related Articles 

* 

F,J. Roethlisberger, ''The Administrator's Skill: Comnunication 
/ Hov./Dec, 1953, 31, #6, ^ 

' ■ Wendell Johnson, "The Fateful Process of Mr. A. Talking to 

/ Mr. B.," Jan. /Feb., 1953, 31, #1. ■ 

/ - ■ • ■ . " - ■ \ 

7 Chris Argyris, "Human. Problems with Budgets,*'' Jan. /Feb., 

/ ■ 1953, 31, #1. - ^ 



William C. Schutz, ''Interpersonal Underworld, July/Aug< , 
1958, .36, #4, 

Robert N. HcHufry, "Conflicts in Human Values, "May/June, 
1963, 41, #3. . ' / 

Warren H. Schmidt and Robert Temnenbaum, ''Maji'agement of 
Differences,*^ Noy</Bec,, 19^60, 38, #6< 

John A< Seiler, ''Diagnosing Interdepartmental Conflict,** 
■Sept./Oct., 1963, 41, #5. 

David W. Ewing, ;**Tension Can Be An Asset,^ Sept. /Oct*, 1964, , 
42, #5- 

Abraham Zaleznick, **The Dynamics of Subordinancy, ** May/June, 
19^5, 43,. #3. ^ 

F.J., Roethlisberger, **The Foreman: Master and Victim of 
Double Talk,*' Sept, /Oct w 1965, 43, #5. 

Isodore Silver, **The Corporate Ombudsman,** May/June, 1967, 
45, #3. 
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Paul R. Lawrence and Jay W. Lorsch,- ''New Management Job: 
The Integrator," Nov. /Dec, 1967, 45, #6. 

Joe Kelley, '•Make Conflict Work for You,** Jiily/Aug., 1970, 
48, #4. 

Harry Levinsori, ^Conflicts That Plague Family Businesses/^ 
Mar./Apr./ 1971, 49, #2, 

M, Scott Myers, "•Overcoming Union Opposition to Job Enrich- 
ment, May/June, 1971, 49, #3. ' 

Alonzo McDonald,' "Conflict At The Summit: A Deadly Game," 
Mar. /Apr., 1972, 50, #2. . * 

V 

Larry E. Greiner, "Evolution and Revolution As Organizations 
Grow," July/Aug., 1972, 50, #4. 

Richard E. Walton/ ^How to Counter ^Alienation In the Plant,** ^ 
Nov., Dec, 1972, 50, #6. ' , ' 

Robert N. McMurray, ;^Power and the Ainbitious Executive, ^ 
Noy./Dec, 1973, 51, #6. 



II. Tangentially-Related Articles 

Elizabeth and Francis Jennings, ^Making Human Relations Work,** 
'Jan. /Feb., 1951, 29, #1. 

Carl R. Rogers and F.J. Roethlisberger, **Barriers and Gateways 
to Communication,** July/Aug., 1952, 30, #4. ^ 

Leonard Sales and Geo^e Strauss/ **Conflicts Within tl^ Local 
Union,/. Nov. , Dec.-, 1952, 30, #6. 

Kenneth M. Thompson^ **Hun^n Relations in Collective Bargaining^ 
Mar. /Apr., 19^53, 31, #2. ' / 

Irving J. Lee, , **Procedure for ^Coercing* Agreement,*^ Jan. /Feb./ 
1954, 32, #1. . ' ' , 

Chris Argyris, **Human Relations in a Bank,** Sept. /Oct., 1954/ 
32, #5. - - 
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APPENDIX III 
GtOSSj\RY OF UNCOMMON TECHNOLOGICAL TERMS 



CoactUBg; 



Helping a person by encouraging* advising^ 
insttucting, and otherwise aiding in the 
accon^lishment of a goal. 



Qcninanicatijon skills: 



Learning hcM to listen^ understand issues^ ^ 
explore verbal and non-verbal messages so 
that the conflict can be woriced productively. 



Gbfifrontation style r 



Teaching pec^le to value a style vdiidi 
Gpenly surfaces disagreements and then* 
,based on the data* att^Tpt to -confront 
the issues and solve the problems , 



ContractiiKf; 



Setting psydioiogical e:q)ectations and 
making agreements by explicitly dis- 
cussing agendas* want^* needs * quid- pro 
quos and services. 



Oo-qptation; 



Discouraging c^osition by encouraging 
opponents to join the organization anS, 
thereby,^ be forced to abide by the rules, 
noims and* decisions they help create. 
This also' means that the organization 
may have to allow itself to be influenced 
by the opposition in . order to attract 
them to join it, * - 



Obunseling: 



Engaging in a therapeutic relatiOTship 
with a -person to help him resolve (for 
himself) his own internal tensions. 



Imaging; 



A procetUre designed to uncover thfe common 
perceptions and misperceptions of parti^ 
in conflict so tliaf the problems (issues; 
are cleafrer, validated and can be' Used as 
levers- for managing the dispute. 
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Negotiation: 



A procedure, varying in its degree of 
foimality;, for deciding substantive issues 
in a conflict and mecfaaiisms to ensure 
resoluticxi^. It inplies give-and-take 
-compromise. 



Open sysbans planning: 



Various methods for including ,parts of ^ 
the^ external envirofiiiient in the internal 
decisionmaking of the organizatida (e.g. 
the cfaarette)'. 



Organizatiofial clinete: 



Ihe norms, beliefs, values and rewarded' 
behaviors vthxch ccnstitute infoimal laws 
in the enteiprise. If the climate siq[^orts 
taking risks, for exanple, risk- oriented , 
workers will not hesitate to take them. 



PDwer parity: 



Tzying to ^in advantages throu£^ con- 
fixntation; the amassing of resources; 
dmmstrating strength; a feeling Qf being 
treated as a peer or equal' oii given issues 
as well as in the general climate. 



ProblatD solvljig: 



Openly sharing infoimation ([including - 
conflicts and anger)- and. expanding energy 
to tiy to arrive at a commcHi and creative 
solution to a problem benefiting b.otii 
parties. A more or less sophisticated 
procedure can be used to aniye at a 
solution* 



tD&am buildingf: 



Building skills* a ,pn>ductive climate,. 
good:inteipersciial relations, and conceptual 
und^standing within the work groq) so 
that it can use conflict producing, energy 
to accofi()iish their tasks creatively. , 



Shixd-porty obnsultaticn: 



Ihe use of saneone both skilled (knowledgeable) 
and outsi^ the inmediate dispute to listen 
to th^ G^hflict and intervoie in order to 
help the parties man^ their prbbl^ inore 
productively. 
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